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debar an air-ship from sailing over a man's land so high that he 
cannot be affected by it ? (p. 27). 

And as to crimes committed on the ship: Shall they be jus- 
ticiable only before the courts of the nation to which it belongs, 
as Fauchille and Grumwald contend (p. 37), or is there a lex loci 
that should govern? And shall crimes against the ship or those 
upon it be the subject of special provision? The project of a 
Swiss criminal code, published in 1903, declares that whoever 
intentionally so endangers the prosecution of a voyage or of an 
air-ship voyage (Luftschiffahrt) that thereby human life is put 
in peril, shall be imprisoned. Should not (pp. 40, 41, note) 
offenses injuring the goods on board or the ship itself be also 
punished ? 

These are only a few of the questions discussed. The author 
writes with force and spirit, and by the use of full-faced type 
makes it plain what points he deems of capital importance. 

6-. E. B. 

Negotiable Instruments Law. By John J. Crawford, New York. 

Baker, Voorhis Co. 1908. pp. 212. 

This is the third edition of the book, the second edition having 
been published in 1902. It follows the style and arrangement of 
the previous editions by giving each section of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law with copious notes. As Mr. Crawford was the 
draftsman of the original New York act, we can find none better 
to edit such a work. The author has preserved all of his original 
annotations as in the previous editions. These are not 
merely a digest and compilation of cases, but indicate 
the decisions and other sources from which the various 
provisions of the statute are drawn. , The author has com- 
piled a table of the corresponding sections of the statute in the 
different states, which is helpful for references. Mr. Crawford 
has carefully pointed out the changes which have been made in 
the law since it was first enacted, so as to bring it up to date. 
He has cited upwards of two hundred new cases in which the 
statute has been construed and applied. It is needless to say that 
this edition will be welcomed by the members of the New York 
Bar as well as the profession in those states where the 
Negotiable Instruments Law has been enacted, because the act 
being substantially the same in the majority of the states, the 
decisions in another state are of great weight. 
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The book will serve as a valuable compendium of the law to 
date. H. J. C. 

The Treaty Power Under the Constitution of the United States. 

By Robert T. Devlin. San Francisco. Bancroft- Whitney Co. 

1908. pp. LXX, 864. 

The author of this volume informs us in his preface that it was 
his original intention "to consider only the questions arising 
under . . the treaty clauses of the Constitution," but that 
he finally concluded to treat "of many questions of a cognate 
nature to which these clauses give rise." These quotations will 
serve to indicate a looseness of expression and awkwardness of 
both diction and style which characterize the book. How do ques- 
tions arising under the clauses named differ from those of a 
cognate nature to which the clauses give rise? To cite but one 
more instance of these defects, he observes (Sec. 241, note) that 
"State laws in conflict with a treaty are not so much void as they 
are suspended and controlled during the life of the treaty." Are 
they then void or in suspense? And why is "they are" inserted 
where it does not seem to feel at home? 

The book will serve as a convenient digest of the American 
judicial decisions upon the subject up to the date of publication. 
It contains little in the nature of original work. Frequent quota- 
tions are made by the writer from the treatises of his recent 
predecessors in the same field, Butler and Crandall, which are 
justly treated as authorities for the positions which they take. 

It is evident that this volume was prepared in great haste. It 
contains repetitions which are quite inexcusable. Thus, in a note 
to Sec. 63, the author quotes at length from a letter written by 
Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, in 1825 ; and in Sec. 64 he 
inserts the identical quotation again, which fills more than a solid 
page of text. So nearly half of page 65 is occupied by a quotation 
from Crandall's "Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement," 
which had been fully given on page 60. 

The author states it as the present English rule (Sec. 444) that 
foreign judgments are conclusive where the record shows due 
service of process on the defendant and that he had the oppor- 
tunity of appearing and contesting the plaintiff's claims. This is 
far from true; but the error is of the less consequence as it is 
found pitched into the middle of a chapter treating mainly of con- 
suls, and relates to a subject the connection of which with any 



